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on Spanish literature and art, and on South American 
topics. 

For the well prepared teachers, the advantages of the 
school are unquestionable. In addition to the advanced 
nature of the work, the atmosphere is broadly cultural 
and very approximate to an actual foreign atmosphere. 
Elementary work is not offered, but there are courses 
that may be taken by anyone with a good knowledge of 
Spanish grammar and a tolerable vocabulary, and for 
teachers who feel themselves doubtfully prepared and 
are willing not to undertake too much work, there is 
the chance to learn much by absorption. For certainly, 
the most valuable course of all is the daily social life in 
the institution — speeches and announcements in the 
dining hall that one must try to understand ; daily menus 
in Spanish, with enigmas or poemitas on the reverse 
side; veladas in connection with the evening lectures; 
Sunday services in Spanish and the constant sound and 
use of Spanish everywhere. 

Probably there never was a teacher in whose summer 
school plans cost was not the deciding factor. Middle- 
bury Spanish School gives board, lodging and tuition 
(plus atmosphere) for seven weeks for $175.00. In 
the case of teachers from the South, that amount is 
very greatly increased by railway fare, but the inci- 
dental expenses incurred in the school are not very 



heavy unless 'one wishes to indulge extensively in week- 
end trips. Middlebury itself is a small village, and the 
best it has to offer — exquisite surroundings, air spark- 
ling as wine, country roads starred with wild flowers, 
"the strength of the hills," — is free to all. 

For those possible readers who are also interested in 
French, let me mention that the French School of 
Middlebury is conducted upon the same campus and 
upon the same general plan as the Spanish School. 
The two are entirely separate, but it is possible to be a 
resident student in one school and take supplementary 
courses in the other. 

Attendance is limited in both schools. In the Span- 
ish School it is limited to approximately one hundred, 
and though physical space requires that limitation, so 
also must the intensive and detailed organization of the 
school, dependent as it is upon the planning brain, the 
watchful eye, the tireless energy and devotion of Dean 
Lacalle who has made it what it is. Reservations there 
need always be made well in advance. For next sum- 
mer there is projected a branch of the school to be con- 
ducted in Spain, at Granada, — a splendid opportunity 
for those who can afford to attend it. For those of us 
who cannot, the Middlebury School itself remains, with 
its offering of service worth many times what it costs. 



ANCIENT AND MODERN ROME 



By G. A. HARRER 



A TRAVELER IN THE BUSINESS sections 
of modern Rome can scarcely realize that he is 
on the site of twenty-five hundred years and 
more of city life. But let him get away from stores 
and banks a little and very evident traces of an older 
life are to be found. For there have been built on this 
site two big cities, the ancient Rome of Cicero, Caesar 
and the long centuries of emperors, and present-day 
Rome, the Rome of the popes and of modern Italy. In 
the old city little of importance was constructed after 
the early part of the fourth century, and of the modern, 
with the mediaeval merging into it, little wholly new 
construction was undertaken before 1400. The inter- 
vening time of over 1000 years was in great part one 
of ruin and stagnation' so far as building is concerned— 
and in fact in most phases of life. The buildings of 
old Rome were then generally not used at all. They 
gradually fell into ruin, or, with little or no regard for 
art or history, they were torn to pieces to make petty 
fortresses, or palaces, or churches in the Middle Ages, 
when even priceless stone statues were broken up and 
burned for lime. Those dark years produced no cul- 



ture which would respect the past, so that modern 
Rome is often reduced to preserving, for their his- 
torical value, ugly fragments of brick and mortar, the 
mere shell or foundation of many a beautiful edifice of 
old. Yet so many and so strongly built were the 
structures of the old time that, in spite of time and 
man's destruction, many still stand, some few complete. 
The modern city is perhaps nearly as large and al- 
most as populous as the ancient, which it covers, though 
not entirely, for it has, so to speak, edged off toward 
the north and east, while leaving out in the country 
parts of the south of the ancient city, where now there 
are gardens and vineyards. The limits of old Rome 
are very easy to determine by the line of the city wall, 
which in great part still stands. Built by the Emperor 
Aurelian late in the third century, over ten miles long, 
and about fifty feet high on an average, it is perhaps 
the one structure most likely to impress the stranger 
with a sense of the size and power of Rome ; but such 
an impression would be partially false for the wall 
was built in the days of Rome's weakness and decline. 
When she was strong she had no wall, but was quite 
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as open as American cities today. Her armies, hun- 
dreds of miles away on the frontiers of the Rhine and 
Danube and Euphrates, protected her. The con- 
struction of the wall is interesting; not stone, but con- 
crete faced with brick. Where the imperial engineers 
could make use of any strong existing structure they 
did not hesitate to do it, so that a long section of a 
high-arched aqueduct was built up into it, and the 
outer walls of an amphitheatre form part of it, and 
even a large pyramidal tomb was taken into it — all 
this, of course, to save expense in building. 

Within this old wall the greater part, and the most 
important, of the present-day city stands, but not on 
the old level. In some places where investigation has 
laid bare the ancient streets it is found that the present 
level is ten to fifteen feet higher, or even more. The 
cause of this is not far to seek. It has been the fall 
of ancient buildings, brick, stone and cement massing 
up, covered slowly with dirt and overgrown in the 
Middle Ages, they levelled off and built over in mod- 
ern times. Perhaps the best illustration of this rise in 
the level is to be found in the old forum, scene of 
Cicero's speeches, and center of the political life of 
Republican Rome. It lies very low at the foot of the 
Capitoline and Palatine hills and therefore was covered 
up very completely to a great depth. In the Middle 
Ages it became pasture land, and no man knew what 
it had once been. But this deep cover of ruins and dirt 
has been the means of preserving the old street pave- 
ment and the foundations, at least, of practically all 
its old structures, so that one can walk in the very 
steps of the Romans and see the plan and arrangement 
of many public buildings and temples, some of which 
still stand. Modern Italy has dug it all out and -is 
carefully preserving it. 

It is interesting to notice the kinds of structures that 
have stood through the ages, and the reasons why they 
have stood. Of course, parts of buildings, and works 
of art such as statues now exist often simply because 
they were covered over by ruins, and have again come 
to light in the diggings of the last centuries. Hun- 
dreds of stone pillars were torn from ancient buildings 
and now stand supporting church roofs. Stone coffins 
were used for watering troughs. Stone bath tubs used 
for fountains, and at least one for a baptismal font. 
Several aqueducts still remain in use, and a few 
bridges, preserved because useful, no doubt. The larg- 
est amphitheatre, the Colosseum, though in ruins, is 
still massive and imposing. It was too strong to fall, 
and too large to be used up, though it long served as a 
stone quarry. A large part of the Baths of Diocletian 
were remodelled by Michael Angelo into a church. 
Part of the old Senate house has become a church, and 



its huge bronze doors now stand at the main entrance 
to the Lateran, while through and over another part of 
it lies a modern street. The temple of the deified 
emporer Antoninus Pius has become a church. The 
enormous tomb of the emperor Hadrian early became a 
fortress, served the popes in that capacity for hundreds 
of years, and now is a kind of museum. The tomb of 
the first emperor, Augustus, has finally been trans- 
formed into a music-hall, though it too was for long a 
fortress. A portion of the wall and the columns of 
some unidentified temple, perhaps that of Neptune, 
forms part of the stock exchange to-day. The only 
complete ancient building is the Pantheon, built in the 
reign of Augustus, in late times serving as a church 
and now a kind of Westminster Abbey for the burial 
of Italy's kings and famous men. 

Quite a number of memorial structures have stood 
the test and storms of time; an arch of Titus, con- 
queror of Jerusalem ; an arch of a later emperor, Sev- 
erus; an arch of the first Christian emperor, Constan- 
tine. And two high memorial pillars, around which 
run spiral carvings of the warlike deeds of the em- 
perors in whose honor they were erected, Trojan and 
Marcus Aurelius. Once the emperor stood in bronze 
on the summits of their columns; but statues of St. 
Peter and St. Paul were substituted quite unsuitably by 
some of the popes. 

Take it all in all, a great deal of old Rome is still to 
be seen, and, though the most is now known, more 
comes to light every year through the excavations of 
archaeologists or by chance. During the war troop- 
trains between Naples and Rome weakened a part of 
the railroad near the city wall. On investigation there 
was found beneath the road-bed a large subterranean 
building, almost complete, the secret place of worship 
of some unknown sect long lost to history. 



Education is frankly recognized by thinking people 
everywhere as the basis of successful democratic gov- 
ernment. Numerous problems are now testing demo- 
cratic governments as they have never been tested be- 
fore. Therefore education, now, and in the future 
needs to be supported and developed as never before. 
Otherwise the whole structure of civilization is threat- 
ened with disaster. Education is at once insurance 
against danger and the key investment that makes pos- 
sible greater development in the future. — National 
Education Association. 



Education is a contribution to the whole of life, not 
merely to its working hours, and its effect is to be 
judged in the leisure rather than in the labor of the 
individual. — Library Service. 



